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EDWARD DUDLEY. 7 


( Concluded from page 175.) 
‘ 


TO Miss Mellington, after a severe 
struggle with his feelings, Dudley 
wrote thus: * How shall I address 
you, dearest Anna? After the many 
injuries I have heaped on you, how | 
describe the sensation I experience at | 
bidding you, perhaps, am eternal fare- | 
well? Disdain not this last memorial | 
of my unhappy love. It is true, I must | 
see you no more; yet my heart will, 
never, never lose. your image. You} 
direct my attentions to’ Miss Lans- | 
downe ; yet never, Anna, shall you say | 
that I meanly sought to win your affec- | 
tions, and basely left you,to wed ano- | 
ther; sooner may I perish. « Yes, that | 
is my only alternative: inea foreign | 
country I will waste my sorrows ; or) 
bury them in an honourable grave ; for | 
while Augusta Lansdowne is opposed 
in my heart by Anna Mellington, peace 
can know no empire there. Were | 
either less amiable, I might be more 
happy: as it is, I must fly. At my | 
return, I may find Augusta the wife of | 
another 5 or you, Anna, may find cause 
to regard the wretched, but ever faith- | 
ful, Epwarp DUDLEY. 











P.S. I have enclosed your cruel 
note, to Miss Lansdowne, that she may | 
not form an unworthy idea of my soul’s 
best idol. Forgive the breach of trust, 
Anna: I shall offend no more.” 

These words of the unfortunate 
Dudley were, indeed, prophetic; for | 
within two months after his departure, | 
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he fell on the fatal plains of Alexan- 
dria. Miss Lansdowne was inconsola- 
ble, and notwithstanding her lover’s de- 
sertion, assumed the deepest mourning 
habit ; while the retiring sorrows of 
Anna shrunk from every eye. Yet 
calamity accumulated on her defence- 
less head; for her infirm aunt fell into 
a lingering and expensive illness, dur- 
ing which time their little property was 
expended ; and at her death, Anna was 
almost destitute of the means of sup- 
port, and would have sunk beneath her 
misery, but for the generous attention 
of Miss Lansdowne, who first secretly 
administered to her sorrows, and then 
openly declared her intention of be- 
coming her friend. ‘ One only idea,” 
said she to her, “‘ engrosses my mind. 
We mourn one object ; let us, then, in 
his grave, bury every selfish thought, 
and live but for each other. My for- 
tune is ample, yet it affords me no com. 
fort; share it with me, and it will be- 
come valuable. Our very sorrows will 
seem consolations when mutually par- 
ticipated. Can you disdain prejudice, 
and be my friend? One then will en- 
gross our conversation : his }6V’d por- 
trait, shall become our mutual idol, 
and we will erect to his memory a lit- 
tle urn, which shall commemorate our 
misfortune and our friendship.” Anna, 
astonished at her enthusiastic genero- 
sity, could not withstand the tempting 
solication, to water the imaginary grave 
of Dudley with her tears; to gaze daily 
on his beloved resemblance, to hear his 
name continually pronounced, would 
be a mournful satisfaction: and she be- 
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held Miss Lansdowne no longer as a 
rival, but as her dearest friend. *‘ Yes,” 
said she, grasping her hand, “ you have | 
indeed, recalled me to existence : we 
will never separate, and the shade of 
Dudley will approve and bless our 
union.” Romantic as this arrange- 
ment might seem, it was put into exe- 
cution: but the painful depression 
which Anna sometimes felt at being 
dependant upon the bounty of Miss 
Lansdowne, was soon after removed, 

by the knowledge that Dudley had be- 
queathed his fortune to be divided be- 
tween them. This bequest of love, 
cemented stronger the bond of friend- 
ship, and they still continued to reside 
together. The hallowed shrine rear’d 
by faithful love, was daily decorated by 
some elegant and mourntul insignia of 
sorrow ; aud beneath the sacred cypress 
which shaded the melancholy spot, they ; 
vowed eternal celibacy, and endless 
friendship ; forming a striking exam- | 
ple of female fidelity and exalted sen-¢ 


timent, which could overcome every 


foolishly cherished weakness of the 
sex, and mitigate each other’s sorrows 
by participation, 
~~ + es 
THE ROBBER REFORMED. 


Mr, Editor—I have always thought 
that great regard and encouragement 
are due to patient industry, even 
though he who practices it should re- 
tain some of those foibles, from which 
even persons of more exalted minds | 
are not always exempt. I was once 
conversing with an intelltgent neigh- 
bour, when a poor carpenter passed by 
the window ; it was a sultry day, and 
he-bore on his shoulder a quantity of 
timber, and in one hand carried a bas- 
ket of tools. ‘This man had before fre- 
quently attracted my notice, as one not 





feelingly. 
; of debtors—those who cannot pay, and 











a little remarkable for his steady in- 
dustry ; and as I had often seen him | 
in conversation with my neighbour, I! 
took this opportunity of requesting 
some particulars of his history. ** Ah!) 
poor Harry,” said my acquaintance, | 
with a sigh, “I know him well ; 


Worse than death. 
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THE JUVENILE PORT-FOLIO, 


most benevolent and warmhearted offigs 
men, with the least share of prudenceff 
and good fortune!” As he utteredfipla 
these words, he turned his eyes towardiima 
the ground, to hide that which added 
grace to his sentence—it was a tear! 
“* The life of that man,” continued he, 
“ has, alas! been so chequered, that | 
cannot attempt its detail. But, to speak 
briefly, that person who is now deser. 
vedly applauded for his honest dili- 
gence, was once execrated for his un. 
precedented villanies. But, spare my 
feelings ; he is my kinsman. The ebul. 
lition of his active and youthful mind, 
was like the rapid overflow of a navi. 
gable river, which seemed destined sud: 
denly to lay waste that country, which 
by the preservation of its banks, it 
would have rendered fertile and weal. 
thy. Travels, battles, imprisonment, 
and shipwreekg Have diversified the lat- 


ter part of hgfeventful life. 
, Lo be :oncluded in our next.) 
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‘* Why should excuserbe born, or e’er begot.” 
Shakspeare, 

Mr. F ditdr—1 know no talent in the 
application of.which some gentlemen 
more excel aan that of excusing ; and 
when I tedl#ou that I am a tradesman, 
obliged fromthe nature of my business, 
to give ¢fedit; I hope you will not 
doubt that experience has qualified me 
to speak upon this subject, and to speak 
There are only two kinds 


‘those who will not pay. The first have 
excuses ready made—the latter are odli- 


ged to make excuses. The first may be 


sometimes dishonest—the latter are 
never very honest. ‘The first destroy 


hope at one blow—the latter protract 
'its torments until it expires from weak- 


ness, The first is an acute distemper 
—the latter is a chronic distemper, 
In a word, Sir, z7- 
ability is tolerable, because they cannot 
cure it—unwillingness is painful, be- 
cause J cannot shorten it. In forming 


| excuses, according to the common prac- 


tice, the following rules are to be ob- 
served i:—rlst. That the same excuse be 





















ed offps seldom repeated as possible.—2d. 
lencefhat the excuses be as various and 
terediplaustble as possible.—3d. By way of 
wardaimaxim—every kind and degree of ex- 










ddediiuse deserves to be tried, because there 
tear fs much less inconvenience in postpon- 
d heJijng a debt than in paying it; and the 


chat [[dvantages of giving words and parting 








speakimwith money, are all on the side of the 
leser.™mformer. In my next, I shall exemplify 
dili.f@hese rules, by a case in point. 
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MODERATION. 
The man of moderation brings to all 










life, that sound uncorrupted relish 
which gives him a much fuller enjoy- 
nent of them than the palled and viti- 
ated appetite of the voluptuary: allows 
him to know. He culls*th€ flower of 
every allowable gratifidfition, without 
dwelling upon it, until the > gaa is 
lost. He tastes the sweets of every 
pleasure, without pursuing it till the 
bitter dregs arise. Wheteas*the man 
of opposite character dip$%so deep, that 
he never fails to stir gh imppre and 


- . . . 
noxious sediment, which liga at the 


bottom of thecup. I Bagletsares, 
besides, which are Pee -by mod- 
eration, there is always that dignity 
which goes along with innocence. No 
man need be ashamed of them. They | 
are consistent with honor, with the fa- 
vour of God and of man. But the sen- 
sualist, who disdains all restraint in his 
obli-§ pleasures, is odious to the public eye. 
y be His vices become gross ; his character 
~ aremcontemptible; and he ends in being a 
stroy § urden both to himself and society. 
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AND LITERARY MISCELLANY. 


he natural and innocent pleasures of || relics of musical skill. 
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and the pleasures of conversation are enhanced 
by every increase of knowledge. The cultiva- 
tion of which gives fecundity of thought, copie 
ousness of illustration, acuteness, activity, and 
precision of judgment; it decorates every com- 
mon thing, and gives the power of trifling with- 
out being undignified or absurd—And from it 
flows that most agreeable consequence, respect 


| and importance in * the winter of our days.”— 


The man of knowledge rises in character as 
he increases in years; he is venerable from 
what he has acquired, and pleasing from what 
he can impart. If he outlive his faculties, the 
mere frame itself is respected for what it once 
contained. Every human being must put up 
with the coldest civility who has neither the 
charms of youth nor the wisdom of age. Neither 
is there the slightest commiseration for decay- 
ed accomplishments ; no man mourns over the 
fragments of a dancer, or drops a tear on the 
They are flowers des- 
tined to perish, but the decay of great talents 
is always the subject of solemn pity, and, even 
when their last memorial is over, their ruins 
and vestiges are regarded with pious affection. 
C. 
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Soon after Pope finished his translation of the 
Tliad, he was desired by Lord Halifax to read 
them before him ; with this request he com- 
plied, but was frequently stopped with “ I beg 
your pardon, Mr. Pope, but there is something 
'in that passage that does not quite please me ; 
be so good as to mark the place and consider 
it at your leisure, I am sure you can vive it 
better turn.” Pope was much embarrassed, 
being unable to discover what displeased him, 
but Dr. Garth, better acquainted with Halifax, 
advised him to read it again in some months as 
if altered. Pope accordingly called some time 
after upon Lord Halifax, hoped he would find 
his objections removed, and read them precisely 
as they were at first. ‘* Ay,’* said his lordship, 
much pleased, ‘* now they are perfectly rivht, no- 
thing could be better.” 

a > Gee 


The first time Henderson the player, re- 
hearsed a part at Drury Lane, George Garrick 
entered the boxes, saying, ‘‘ 1 come as a Spec- 
i} tator.” Soon after, he made some objections 

to Henderson’s playing, and the new actor re- 
torted, “* Sir, I thought you were to be only a 
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ON THE CULTIVATION OF KNOWLEDGE. 


world’s wilderness” for the pilgrim who is 


The torch of knowledge not only illuminates | 
the devious and often dreary paths of “ the | 


spectator; you are turning tatler.’ ‘* Never 
}} mind him, Sir,” returned David Garrick, ‘* ne- 
|v d him: let him be what he will, Pll b 
|} ver mind him: let him be what he will, Vil be 
the Guardian.” 
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The keeper of a paltry ale house affixed on 





blest with the possession of it, but affords a 
Perpetual source of exhilaration and amusement 
to all who are fortunate enough to come within 
the sphere of its radiances, diffusing equally 
over the whole of existence a calm pleasure, 
better loved as it is longer felt ; and suited to 
every variety and every period of life. One of 
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the greatest pleasures of life is conversation; | 


| his sign after his name the letters M. D, F. R. 
1S. A physician who was a Fellow of the Royal 
: Society, asked him how he dared afiix those 
ij letters to his name. ‘* Indeed, sir,” said he, 
| ‘‘ [have as good a right to them as you have!” 
‘What do you mean?” said the other ‘ee 
H mean,” returned he, * that Iam Drum Major 
of the RoyalScots Fusileers.” 
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THE JUVENILE PORT-FOLIO. 


For the Fuvenile Port-Folio. 
MIDNIGHT MUSINGS. 


Softly amid the rustling trees, 
The midnight gale is sighing ; 


Whose spirit roves through all her cells, 
And wakes in each a thousand shells. 


Hush’d be the winds! they blow in vain, 


And mute the strings that caught their 
breath ! 


Be ever still the airy strain 

Which Echo rock’d in tuneful death ! 
All, all be dead, around, above, 
Dead as the heart that cannot love! 


For she to whom th’ enamoured lyre 


On the streamlet’s breast the moonbeans rest, Its earliest, latest, music breathes, 


And on the hills are lyipg. 
And Nature smiles in the gentle light, 
As wrapt in placid slumber ; 
And all is still, on dale and hill, 
All, save my harp’s wild number. 
My troubled heart each care resigns, 
A transient calm enjoying ; 

And Fancy roves to scenes she loves, 
Past hours my thoughts employing. 
Where erst the clang of arms was heard, 

Columbian hearts were glowing, 
Unroll’d in air, our standard fair, 
Its sparkling stars was showing. 
Inever can those hours forget, 
Those hours of bliss unbounded ; 
‘* Though winter wild in tempest toil’d,” 
And dreary snews surrounded. 
Oh! what a pang it gave my heart, 
From friends so dear to sever, 
Yet Hope appears, my bosom cheers, 
And whispers, ‘not forever.” 
But see, bright Morn across the east, 
Her crimson robe is flinging ; 
The Queen of Night withdraws her light, 
And birds begin their singing. 
The visions sweet that sooth’d my soul, 
Fiy the approach of morning ; 
I must resign these dreams divine, 
To warldly cares returning. 
—a > 


SERENADE. 


AT midnight hour, when o’er the hill 
The moon-beam sleeps, and in the yale 
No sound is heard, save gushing rill, 
Or warbling throat of nightingale, 
And through the blissful realms above, 
Bright Venus guides her star of love. 


My lyre awakes in numbers low, 
And whispers to the passing breeze, 
That I’ve a secret cause of woe, 
Which not its tuneful strings can ease, 
A stranger grief, a sweeter pain, 
Than ever lyre was taught to feign. 
The night breeze sweeps the murmuring strings 
With dewy breath and amorous sighs, 
Above, around, on silver wings, 
Stream the entrancing melodies :— 
Re-echoed far, above, around, 
Is heard the slowly dying sound. 


*Tis love whose kisses prompt the breeze, 
And love that sighs the wires among ; 

*Pis love that woos, and wins with ease, 
Sweet Echo’s ear to learn his song— 


Is slumbering where yon guardian briar 
Its arms around the lattice wreathes ; 
And pausing there, in mute surprize, 
Unheard by her love’s music dies. 
a + ae 
POOR MARY. 
AS I wander at midnight in distress o’er the 
wild, 
My bosom expos’d to the wind, 
The tears dew my cheeks, for I’m _ poverty’s 
child, 
And Fortune, alas! is unkind. 
The winter’s chill blast Iam doom’d to endure, 
As friendless, unshelter’d I roam ; 
Nor e’en from the snow-storm is Mary secure, 
| For Mary’s bereft of her home. 
| Then blest be théitear kind pity may start, 
' Or sympathy bid to proceed, 
Uncheck’d let it flow, for it flows from the 
heart 


Where Mercy should reign, ’tis decreed. 


, 
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ADVERSITY AND HOPE. 
IN the day of our youth, when our pleasures 
flow fast, ; 


And each moment is sweeter by far than the 
last ; 


When mirth, like the morn, in its lustre dis- 
plays “ 

The warm feelings of man in his earliest days. 

When solid enjoyment, like the orb in the west, 

Blazes forth but to dazzle, and then sinks to 
rest, 

When hope’s at its zenith, transparent the eye, 

That looks forward to fortune’s e’er wavering 
sky : 

How oft will the clouds of adversity lower, 

And the dark prowling tempest of war in an 
hour 

Disperse all the prospects that illuded the 
sight, 

And leave nought to mankind but eternity’s 
night. 

‘In the midst of all dangers and sorrows be- 

| low, 

It is hope whispers peace to the bosom of woe ; 

For the cheek that to-day is bedew’d witha 
tear, 


May to-morrow with smiles of contentment ap- 
pear.’ 








— 





Rosa, we trust, will pardon the delay her 
communication has met with, its merit demand- 
| ed an earlier insertion —ELiza in our next.— 
1H Several articles are under consideration. 








